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infinitely longer, the evidence would have been in each case
critically examined, the pages caused to bristle with footnotes and
the covers made to bulge with appendices. Nor would the judg-
ments have been so precise nor the narration so confident, I am
very far indeed from having the brave confidence in my own
judgment that the style perhaps would imply, or from laying any
claim to that omniscience which distinguishes some of my younger
colleagues and before which I feel so humble. But I console
myself in that humility by gratefully agreeing with a great but
forgotten man that "it is better to be ignorant of a few things
than to know a lot of things that aren't."

But I will confess to have written from a very definite view-
point; firstly., that the collapse of the Republic was not at all
inevitable except in the sense that, events being causally connected,
any event is the result of past events; and secondly, that the fall
of the Republic and the consequent establishment in the key-
state of Central Europe of a dictatorship, however noble,, in place
of a democracy, however vile, is an event to be deplored. That is
the reason why I have so often gone beyond the functions of an
investigator and have passed judgments. Within the limits set to
impartiality by an inherited,, but, I hope, also reasoned con-
viction that liberty is the supreme social and political good;, I have
tried, none the less, to be impartial in those judgments,, both of
men and events, and I may venture to believe that I have had at
least a modified success on the reasonably good ground that those
who have been kind enough to read the narrative in whole or in
part have violently objected, for one reason or another, to nearly
every main judgment in it, and that the chief ground of objection
seemed to be what one of them described as "complete instability
of political view." I can only conclude that, having satisfied no
one, I have attained a certain degree of that impartiality which
ought to be one result of intellectual modesty and would refer
any other critic who dislikes the judgments, or the presence of
judgments, to a famous passage in the first book of Polybius,
adding the opinion that if the intelligent study of that historian
were made compulsory on all journalists and historians of con-